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UNA SANCTA 


Editorials— 
THE CONVERSION OF ST. PAUL, 1961 


Since the last issue of this magazine, perhaps the most news-worthy development 
in the ‘life and worship of the Lutheran Church” was the presentation of a state- 
ment on the Sacrament of the Altar to the biennial convention of the United Lutheran 
Church in America, by the Commission on the Sacrament. Composed of a distinguished 
group of professors, executives, and parish pastors, the commission had conducted 
its studies over a period of almost four years on the question of the place of the 
Eucharist in the life of the Church. It was charged with the task of answering certain 
questions about sacramental usage, some of which had been brought to the fore by 
the liturgical movement. 


We earnestly hope that no one will pass judgment on the commission’s statement 
without having read it in full. The excerpts printed in the secular and religious press, 
including ‘The Lutheran,” were often out of context, and did not convey the same 
impression of balance, and of latitude in matters of adiaphora, as does the document 
itself. It is worth asking whether our high-powered church publicity mills are actually 
doing an acceptable job when it comes to matters theological. There are some things 
that cannot easily be simplified, pre-digested, and neatly packaged for understanding 
by the ‘‘man in the street.’’ The Sacrament of the Altar, its meaning and its use, 
eludes glib journalistic treatment. A number of the reports on the commission's 
work which we saw betrayed either prejudice, or a lack of theological understanding 
by those who wrote them. 


This present editorial is not written either to praise or to condemn the statement 
on the Sacrament. There is plenty to be said on both sides, and we hope to deal more 
fully with it in time. What we would point out is that what was finally produced is 
what could have been quite reasonably expected by anyone familiar with the operation 
of official church circles: an approving reflection of the existing situation. Where 
there were tentative moves in a new direction, they were in those areas where one 
can already feel the rumblings of popular groundswell in the same direction. 
“Idealists” though we may be, we will just have to recognize that “responsible” 
church leaders cannot simply dismiss, for example, the feelings of 600 parishes which 
use grape juice as a Communion element, telling them that the blood of Christ is not 
present in their Sacrament. Even if the majority of the Commission felt this way 
about it, a report which said so would be too controversial, might precipitate bitter 
wrangling on the convention floor, and might finally be sidetracked completely. 
Official commissions have to try to discern a Quaker-like “sense of the meeting” 
regarding church-wide belief and practice—they are seldom able to speak “a Word 
from the Lord.” 


The value of the report by the Commission on the Sacrament, therefore, is in the 
accuracy of the picture it paints of the sacramental life of the Church today, whether 
we like that picture or not. Laudably, it begins with theology as the basis for prac- 
tice, though it does not properly recognize the equally strong reverse influence 
that practice has on theology. For, whether we like it or not, what we do with the 
Sacrament is gradually re-shaping what we believe about it. Two centuries of neglect 
and decline in sacramental usage is reflected in certain aspects of the theological, as 
well as the practical, section of the report. And yet, the biblical and confessional 
witness is not completely lost, and provides the basis for a hopeful view of the Church 
whose life is reflected in this document. 
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Upon the occasion of St. Paul’s conversion, the Lord Jesus said to him, “It is hard 
for thee to kick against the goads.”” The report of the Commission on the Sacrament, 
whatever it may be, is not intended to function as a goad to the United Lutheran 
Church in America—hence it will not be an occasion for a eucharistic conversion of 
the Church. It seems that the Lord will have to continue to make use of “unofficial” 
voices to goad the Church into that turning toward the Sacrament which we believe 
He desires 1n our time. 


WELCOME NEW STAFF MEMBER 


Our masthead this issue carries the name of our new circulation manager, the 
Rev. James R. Corgee, who is also assistant pastor of St. Stephen's Church, Brooklyn, 
New York. We are pleased to welcome Pastor Corgee to the staff of UNA SANCTA. 
Our readers should note that all matters pertaining to circulation should be sent to 
him at the address indicated on the inside front cover; 


Further staff additions are underway and will be announced in the next issue, which 
is scheduled for the feast of St. Mark the Evangelist, April 25. 





Altar Boys 
In The Lutheran Church 


Kenneth E. Runge 


The Lutheran Church in America is more and more encouraging boys in their 
respective parishes to assist in the execution of liturgical worship. Because such 
liturgical worship to a large extent revolves around the altar, such boys are popularly 
known as ‘‘altar boys’; properly speaking. however, they are called acolytes. Re- 
cruited from a congregation's day and Sunday schools, they are of no particular 
height, color, weight, culture, class, or usually, even age. The only requirement 
demanded is that they be baptized Christians: boys who have come to know their 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ; and that they be boys serious about their Christianity, 
who will accordingly be serious about the liturgical duties committed to their care. 


That the Lutheran Church in America has begun to encourage the training and 
use of acolytes only in the recent past is something of a curiosity, for their existence 
in Christendom is practically as old as Christendom itself. But at least a beginning is 
now being made, and there is good reason to hope that the future will see this 
beginning abundantly blessed. 


As in everything else, a member of the Lutheran Church may have his own private 
opinion about acolytes: about Lutheran altar boys, if he wishes to call them thus. 
And his own private opinions are important. But not too important! Only then are a 
person's private opinions important, when they harmonize with the Scriptures as ex- 
plained by the Lutheran Confessions. Only then are his private opinions important, be- 
cause the Scriptures as interpreted by the Lutheran Confessions express the mind of the 
Church. Only then are his private opinions important, because the mind of the 





The Rev. Kenneth E. Runge is pastor of Zion Church, Detroit, Michigan. 
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Church reveals the mind of Christ. In the matter of acolytes, as with everything else, 
a Lutheran is in conscience bound to bring into captivity every thought to the obedi- 
ence of Christ (2 Cor. 10:5). 


It is therefore important for a Lutheran to learn how acolytes and their relationship 
to public worship are regarded by the Church. And this can be determined on the 
basis of these words from Holy Writ (1 Sam. 1:2, 6, 7, 11, 19, 20, 24; 2:11, 18): 
“Hannah had no children, because the Lord had shut up her womb. And she went 
up to the house of the Lord, and vowed: O Lord of hosts, if Thou wilt give unto 
Thine handmaid a man child, 1 will give him unto the Lord. And the Lord remem- 
bered her, wherefore she bare a son; and called his name Samuel, saying: Because 
I asked him of the Lord. And when she had weaned him, she brought him unto the 
house of the Lord. And the child did minister unto the Lord before the priest, girded 
with a linen ephod.” 


I 


To realize how the Church Of Jesus Christ looks upon the many boys found 
within her many parishes, who qualify for the office of acolyte, we need to see a 
striking parallel between her and this Hannah in the above text. 


At the beginning of these words from Holy Writ, ‘Hannah had no children, be- 
cause the Lord had shut up her womb.” Later on, however, “The Lord remembered 
her, wherefore she bare a son.’ This Hannah, then, was a mother. And one of the 
most tender and touching names ever given to the institution founded by Jesus 
Christ is the name of “Holy MOTHER Church.” Here is a name Blessed Martin 
Luther recommends for grateful consideration to every child of God, when he says 
in his Large Catechism (2:42) of the Holy Ghost: “He has a peculiar congregation 
in the world, which is the mother that begets and bears every Christian.” 


In the Sacrament of Holy Baptism the Church gives birth to him into the blessed 
communion of saints. Throughout the days of his religious infancy she nourishes 
him to grow up unto Christ, that he may eventually reach the age of spiritual majority 
at Holy Confirmation. Through all the vicissitudes of life she sustains him with the 
bread of life and the water of salvation, concentrated in the Gospel and dispensed 
by means of Word and Sacrament. She brings him solace when all other helpers fail 
and comforts flee. She warns and counsels him, lest he dash his foot against the stones 
of sin and unbelief. And finally, in his last agony, she draws him to her breast, and 
at the last, when whimpering fright gives way to peaceful sleep, she summons her 
ever obedient servants, the holy angels, to escort his little soul to the many mansions 
of his Father’s house (John 14:2). 


To each one in each congregation the Church is such a mother. She is such a 
mother to each one in each parish who is a BOY. 


This maternal attitude of the Church towards her boys implies that she sincerely 
loves them. Notice Hannah. During the time she was barren, her existence was bar- 
ren likewise. She was conscious of a great void in her life, which made her days 
devoid of happiness. And therefore, when ‘‘she went up to the house of the Lord,” 
and that she did regularly, it is not hard to imagine what she prayed for. In fact, 
when a son finally came, she ‘‘called his name Samuel,’ a name which means “heard 
of God.” She explained her choice of name by “saying: Because I asked him of the 
Lord.” So her son was the answer to her prayers; she regarded him as a gift of God. 
She loved him; she loved him dearly. 
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And the Church of Jesus Christ loves the boys in her farflung congregations not 
one iota less! In parochial life they are by no means an element merely to be tolerated 
until they “grow up and get some sense.” To her they are not so many brats: a neces- 
sary evil to be systematically shunned, to be periodically denounced, or even openly 
despised. To her they are SONS, come from her womb, imbued with her spirit; and 
before all the world she is proud of the sons who are proud to bear her name. 


II 


But in this love of hers for her own, Holy Mother Church is by no means blind. 
She knows her boys for what they are. She knows that by nature each one is literally 
a little devil. She knows that by nature he is corrupted with sin, and inclined to all 
that is evil. She knows that “the imagination of man’s heart is evil from his youth” 


(Gen. 8:21). 


But she knows also that by divine grace there dwells in the hearts of her boys 
God's Holy Spirit. And by virtue of that Spirit they are a powerful potential for 
good; they possess a tremendous capacity for godliness and consecration. If only 
their youthful energies and enthusiasms can be channeled in the right direction! 


And so the Church schemes and plans; she schemes and plans in love. She tries to 
find ways and means by which her boys may have activities made available to them 
whereby they can use their time and talents in as constructive a manner as possible. 
And the result of all the Church’s loving plans and schemes lies crystallized in this 
contention: that the very best way to arouse her boys to what is the very best in life 
is to give them to the Lord, and offer them carefully supervised opportunities to 
serve Him in His house. 


Hannah came to that blessed conclusion long ago. In her barrenness she repeatedly 
“vowed: O Lord of hosts, if Thou wilt give unto Thine handmaid a man child, I 
will give him unto the Lord.” And after Samuel’s birth she was as good as her word. 
“When she had weaned him’: then already, as soon as she could reasonably do so, 
“she brought him unto the house of the Lord.’’ And Samuel, vividly conscious from 
earliest childhood of what it means to be in contact with sacred things, retained that 
sanctified touch of his throughout his life. 


Let the Church continue to be as wise as Hannah once was, by permitting her 
boys also today to be brought unto the house of the Lord, and there giving them unto 
the Lord through the offices of acolyte. It is hardly enough for Holy Mother Church 
simply to provide her boys with a Christian education by telling them what to be- 
lieve ABOUT Christ and His Kingdom. She must also give her boys inspiring dis- 
ciplines to labor FOR Christ IN His Kingdom. 


And that she should do long before her boys become men. Laudable indeed are the 
efforts which adult male members of every parish put forth to further the cause of 
Christ as officials in their congregations and as members of their usher clubs. But 
why wait to call a male member of the parish to service until such time when the hair 
of the beard appears and the hair on the head disappears! Why be reluctant to call 
him to labor for his Creator in the days of his youth! Why not in his weaning years, 
in the sweet innocency peculiar to childhood, give him opportunity to work for his 
divine Father! 


For the Church to keep her boys busy is one thing; to keep them PROPERLY 
busy, quite another. And only then is Holy Mother Church teaching her young sons 
to be properly occupied, when she holds up to them as an ideal to follow this picture 
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of Hannah’s son: ‘The child did minister.” Here in this one word “minister’’ is 
summed up the Church’s entire attitude as to what should inspire an acolyte to 
labor: ‘‘The child did MINISTER”: the child SERVED. The pursuit of service is 
ever a sincere Christian’s aim. 


It must be, since service is the thing that saturated the mission of Him after whom 
every Christian is named. When He came into this world as a man among men, our 
Blessed Lord came not to be ministered unto, but to minister (Matt. 20:28). His 
conception within the womb of the glorious and blessed Virgin Mary SERVED to 
initiate the plan of salvation. His birth from her inviolate body SERVED to supply 
Him with a body that could bear our countless sins. His passion under Pontius Pilate 
SERVED to atone for our transgressions. His crucifixion on Calvary SERVED to 
appease God’s righteous anger. His death on the accursed tree SERVED to satisfy 
the demands of divine justice. His burial in Joseph’s garden SERVED to bring His 
humiliation down to the lowest, that man might one day sing glory to God in the 
highest. To every human being Christ says (Isa. 43:24): “Thou hast made me to 
SERVE with thy sins.” 


Let a person believe that about Christ, let him find in His cross FREEDOM from 
all his guilt, and that faith of his will forge chains of love around his heart that 
will make him the Saviour’s SLAVE. From then on he will know that he is not his 
own (1 Cor. 6:19) ; but rather, as Luther of pious memory states in his Small Cate- 
chism (2:4), that he belongs to Him who redeemed him, a lost and condemned 
creature, purchased and won him from all sins, from death, and from the power of 
the Devil; not with gold or silver, but with His holy, precious blood and with His 
innocent suffering and death; in order that he might be His own, and live under 
Him in His Kingdom, and SERVE Him. 


He will know that full well, though he be but a BOY! And he will bless the 
Church for giving him a chance to put such knowledge into practice as an acolyte. 


III 


In permitting a boy to minister as an acolyte, however, Holy Mother Church does 
not simply call him to service to Our Blessed Lord, but to a service right high and 
holy. For various reasons suggested by the above text, it is precisely that. 


For one thing, notice WHOM Samuel served ; we are told: ‘The child did minister 
unto the Lord,” who elsewhere in this portion of Holy Writ is called “the Lord of 
hosts’’: the Lord of armies, the Lord of the legions of angels, the Lord of the multi- 
tudes of men, the Lord of all the orders of all creation! That the Church should 
DARE to send mere boys to serve in the presence of Him who dwells in the light 
which no man can approach unto (I Tim. 6:16)! She dares to do that because once 
upon a time there was accepted of Him a mere boy by the name of Samuel. 


That God should DEIGN to be pleased with the little labors of such little people! 
The Church presumes to believe that because once upon a time there pleased Him the 
meager ministrations of little Samuel. Indeed, herein are seen, on the one hand, the 
greatness of God: that our very smallness can be something tremendous in His eyes; 
and, on the other, the smallness adults need to cultivate, even to the point of be- 
coming as little children (Matt. 18:3), if they would have their very greatest deeds 
in the sight of Heaven accepted. 


Notice also WHERE Samuel served ; twice in the text it is called “the house of the 
Lord.” Every Lutheran church is His house. For it is to be used for only one purpose 
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—the greatest activity on earth in which man can engage, the sublimest activity of 
heaven which man is invited to engage in for all eternity—the worship and the adora- 
tion of God. And so the acolyte, busy with his liturgical duties, stands on holy ground 
(Ex. 3:5). His hands are directly busy with holy things. He is only a servant, it is 
true; but a servant in the house of the Lord of hosts! 


Notice thirdly HOW Samuel served; it is said of him that he ministered unto the 
Lord “before the priest’: under the supervision of him who was engaged in the 
priestly function of offering up sacrifice to God. Today, the priests of the New Testa- 
ment offer up to Heaven the eucharistic sacrifice which culminates in the miraculous 
communion of Christ’s body and blood with the elements of bread and wine, and 
in the blessed communion of Christians with Him and with each other. It is this 
transcendent mystery, wrought every time the Lutheran Mass is celebrated, that 
makes a Lutheran church the house of the Lord in a very real and special sense. For 
it is in the Holy Eucharist that God once more and repeatedly, to use the words of the 
Nicene Creed, for us men and for our salvation comes down from heaven; to be 
substantially present within walls of stone and brick and wood, to be distributed 
complete and entire to each communicant, and to be received by him to this high and 
holy end, that he himself becomes nothing else than a house of the Lord, with the 
Lord Himself dwelling under his very roof (Matt. 8:18). 


And there, close to this very holy of holies of the entire Christian religion, is 
found the acolyte; assisting in these most august and venerable Mysteries; so long 
as he lives on earth never closer to heaven than at that moment, or heaven closer to 
him! That is when he is at the place where the heavens open, and the Son of Man de- 
scends, and a voice is heard from the excellent glory: ‘This is My Beloved Son, in 
whom I am well pleased” (2 Pet. 1:17). That is when the acolyte needs to have the 
eyes of his faith dazzled by the scene; for this is Good Friday projected into the pres- 
ent; and he, by virtue of his office, has a privileged place at the very foot of Calvary’s 
cross. 


In the light of such a service, is it any wonder that the Church adorns her acolytes 
with special vestments appropriate to the surroundings in which they function! Even 
as the boy Samuel already in ages past was “girded with a linen ephod,” in harmony 
with that in which he was engaged, so the acolyte of today properly renders service 
to God in the ancient robes designed for him by Holy Mother Church, to add dignity 
and beauty to the sanctuary of the Most High God and to his ministrations in it. 


Let every Lutheran acolyte who wears them do so with reverence and honor, walk- 
ing in all the commandments and ordinances of the Lord blameless (Luke 1:6), 
testifying thereby to his living faith in Him whose blood and righteousness his beauty 
are and glorious dress, wherein before his God he’ll stand when he shall reach the 
heavenly land. 
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A Proposed Division of the Psalter 
Robert C. Sauer 





The Church of the Augsburg Confession in America is still in need of a purified 
Divine Office Book (Breviary) which would equip both clergy and laity for daily 
participation in the ancient Hours of Prayer. 


Unfortunately, the new Service Book and Hymnal and the Lutheran Hymnal 
do not include sufficient guides and materials for the complete (liturgical) devo- 
tional life. On the positive side, we are grateful for the possession of some Office 
portions, such as: antiphons, invitatories, responsories, versicles, Sunday and Feast 
day appointments from the Psalter, a few traditional Office hymns, canticles, Lesson 
divisions, collects, suffrages; on the negative: complete absence of daily Office 
hymns which commemorate the days of Creation, an inadequate Lesson division (or 
none at all), and no liturgical daily division of the Psalter. 


We wish to concern ourselves, in this brief study, with the Psalter. The Lutheran 
Hymnal does include a thirty-one day division of the psalms (page 166). This 
outline, however, ignores the content of the psalms, and pays no attention to ancient 
and Reformation Church usage. Assigning, e.g., Psalm 4 (“I will both lay me down 
in peace and sleep’) to morning use seems hardly in order. The Episcopal Book of 
Common Prayer contains the same error. 


In setting up a simple, useable, and appropriate division, a few principles were 
taken into account: 

1) Because the character and tone of the psalms was considered, ancient di- 
visions of the Psalter may well serve as models. 

2) The Church of the Augsburg Confession seeks to reduce the length of 
services, lest the devotion become tedious. 


With these in mind, we herewith propose a complete excursion through the 
Psalter every four weeks. Latin and Eastern offices assign the entire “prayer book 
of the Bible” so that it is completed each week. The Episcopal clergy prays the 
Psalter once a month. 


Psalms 1-109 (except 4 and 91) are customarily used at morning offices, Psalm 
95 being said daily except during Lent. In the old Benedictine outline, Psalms 3, 
95, 21-109, 118, and 148-150 were prayed at Matins (pre-dawn) and Lauds 
(dawn). The post-dawn Office of Prime included Psalms 1-20. The Gregorian 
Psalter made a few changes in this morning office arrangement, but the basic 
structure remained intact. 


Psalm 119, with its twenty-two parts of meditation on the beauty and sufficiency 
of God’s Word, was assigned to Terce (9 a.m.), Sext (12 noon), and Nones 
(3 p.m.). Psalms 120-128 were also included as a part of these “‘little hours” in the 
Benedictine division, but the Gregorian assigned them to Vespers. 


In the Gregorian Psalter, Psalms 110-147 (except 118, 119, and 134) were used 
at Vespers, and Psalms 4, 31 vv 1-6, 91, and 134 at Compline. The Benedictine ar- 
rangement was the same, except Psalms 120-128 were not included at Vespers, nor 
were the six initial verses from Psalm 31 included at Compline. 


Generally speaking, the contents of the psalms indicate the wisdom of both ar- 
rangements. But in order to reduce the length of the offices, as well as their fre- 





The Rev. Robert C. Sauer is pastor of Immanuel Church, Palatine, Illinois. His previous 
article on Scripture Readings for the Church Year appeared in the Advent, 1958 issue. 
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quency, a reassignment must be made. Taking into account Luther's suggestion that 
the pastor set aside three definite periods for daily devotion (‘‘morning, noon, and 
evening’ —Large Catechism, preface), we offer the following four-week division. 


For the sake of uniformity, the first week (I) assignment should be the first 
week in Advent. A few comments may be helpful: 


At Matins, the average number of verses is twenty-one for Sundays and sixty- 
eight for ferial (week) days. Sunday has fewer, so that Psalm 118 (‘‘This is the 
day which the Lord hath made’’) and the additional psalm(s) for the day, sched- 
uled in the Service Book or Lutheran Hymnal, may be used without making the 
devotion too long. The weekday number of verses never exceeds eighty-one: eleven 
days assign between seventy and seventy-eight, ten between sixty-one and sixty-nine, 
two with eighty, one with eighty-one. 


At the noon office, called Sext in the outline, we retain the twenty-two divisions 
of Psalm 119, plus Psalms 120-128. The themes in this latter group, which center 
around daily labor, trust, and family life, indicate the propriety of using them at 
this time of the day. 


At Vespers, Psalms 110-150 (except 118-128) are assigned. The usual Com- 
pline psalms (4, 91, 134) are included, as monastic and Reformation usage fre- 
quently placed the two offices together (one prayed immediately after the other). 


On feast days, the assigned psalms may be omitted in favor of those listed in our 
Service books. During Lent, a penitential psalm may be prayed at one of the 
offices each day of the week: 6, 32, 38, 51, 102, 130, 143. 


WEEK I II Ill IV 


MATINS (with Lauds & Prime). Psalm 95 said daily except during Lent. Psalm 
118 said every Sunday. j 














Sun 1-3 34 64-65 88 

Mon 5-9 35-37 66-68 89-90 
Tue 10-16 38-42 69-71 92-94, 96-98 
Wed 17-18 43-47 72-75 99-103 
Thu 19-23 48-51 76-77, 79-81 104-105 
Fri 24-29 52-57 78 106, 108 
Sat 30-33 58-63 82-87 107, 109 
SEXT (with Terce & Nones) 

Sun 119 (1) 119 (VIII) 119 (XV) 119 (XXII) 
Mon 119 (II) 119 (IX) 119 (XVI) 120 
Tue 119 (III) 119 (X) 119 (XVII) 121 
Wed 119 (IV) 119 (XI) 119 (XVIII) 122 
Thu 119 (V) 119 (XII) 119 (XIX) 123-124 
Fri 119 (VI) 119 (XIII) 119 (XX) 125-126 
Sat 119 (VII) 119 (XIV) 119 (XXI) 127-128 
VESPERS (with Compline) 

Sun 110 129 138 145 
Mon 111 130-131 139 146 
Tue 112 132 140 147 
Wed 113 133-134 141 148 
Thu 114 135 142 149 
Fri 15 136 143 150 
Sat 116-117 137 144 4,91 
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Readers’ Response— 


SASSE’S VIEW OF GRACE QUESTIONED 


Cambridge, Massachusetts 





Dear Pastor Stone: 


This letter is a response to that of Prof. D. Hermann Sasse which appeared in 
the latest issue of UNA SANCTA in which he addressed himself to the entire liturgical 
movement in America. I believe that the questions he has raised are quite serious, 
and ought to be discussed by all of us who are concerned for the condition of the 
Lutheran Church. I am grateful to him for bringing them up in the pages of your 
publication; and if I appear to criticize his point of view rather strongly, it 
should be understood that I wish to maintain the friendly and constructive atti- 
tude which he has expressed, and that I deplore as much as he the really un-Lutheran 
influences, whether Roman or vaguely high-Anglican and aesthetic, which influence 
the Lutheran liturgical movement (the recent charge from American quarters that 
the liturgical movement is basically a new philippism, deriving from Melanch- 
thon’s inability to see the contradiction between Evangelical doctrine and Roman 
worship, cannot be taken seriously) . 


But underlying Professor Sasse’s charges is a theology which, I am afraid, is as 
erroneous as the Romanism he justly attacks. This theology is not peculiar to Pro- 
fessor Sasse or even to those who claim to be the heirs and defenders of classical, 
confessional, and orthodox Lutheranism; I believe there is a similar outlook in 
Bultmann and others who can hardly be accused of traditional orthodoxy. This 
tendency, which is perhaps one of the perpetual dangers of Lutheran theology, like 
the unitarianism of the Second Person with which it is probably connected, may 
perhaps best be called justificatory reductionism. 


At first sight this reductionist theology seems thoroughly Lutheran. It stresses 
justification by grace through faith: God freely pardons and accepts the sinner, 
imputing to him the merits of Christ, declaring him innocent for Christ's sake; 
grace is not a substance which can be infused into man, but favor Dei, God's ac- 
ceptance of the sinner, his favorable attitude toward man. This doctrine is the great 
bulwark against Romanism and works-righteousness. The adherents of this theology 
cite passage after passage in Luther and the confessions to support this doctrine, 
and it is therefore appealing to anyone who understands the importance of doc- 
beens Perhaps if it did not stop at this point and say no more it would be satis- 
actory. 


Let us look at a statement in the Formula of Concord to which Professor Sasse 
refers in his letter: ‘‘ . . . the indwelling of God is not the righteousness of faith 
. . on account of which we are declared just before God” (Solid Declaration 3.54). 
A few paragraphs later (3.62) the error that justification means not forgiveness of 
sins, but to be made truly righteous because of the love and virtue poured into man 
by the Holy Spirit and the consequent good works, is rejected and condemned. 


Now these statements make it quite clear that the remission of sins is of central 
importance for Lutheran theology, and that this forgiveness is wholly free and 
unmerited. The joy of the pardoned sinner is, as Professor Sasse says, the very core 
of Christian Excharistia. But are we to terminate our theology, and our Christian 
life, here? Is grace purely favor Dei? Must we choose between a theology which 
consists wholly in declaratory justification, and Romanism? 
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The first difficulty with reductionism is its inadequate understanding of its own 
avowed stronghold, the articulus stantis et cadentis ecclesiae. This has been clearly 
shown by Robert Schultz in his splendid article, “Baptism and Justification,” in 
UNA SANCTA, Easter, 1960. “Justification” is not a declaration of innocence but the 
execution of the death sentence upon the guilty. A man is justified before God 
when he dies with Christ, dies to sin, and rises again to newness of life. This is 
the Reformation and biblical understanding of justification; a forensic act, but 
more than a declaration of innocence. Grace here is indeed the favorable will of 
God in accepting the sinner, but it is an active will, which works in us the death 
of the old man and the birth of the new. 


The second failure of theological reductionism is its ignorance, or at least mini- 
mizing, of the article of sanctification. The old theologians strongly denied that 
the indwelling Christ is our righteousness which justifies because they did not 
separate from the indwelling the cooperation of man with God. “. . . it is true 
indeed that God the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, who is eternal and essential 
righteousness, dwells by faith in the elect who have been justified through Christ 
and reconciled with God, since all Christians are temples of God the Father, Son, 
and Holy Spirit, who impels them to do rightly’ (Solid Declaration 3.54; see also 
3.62). Neither the divine indwelling nor synergism is denied; rather they are 
affirmed and united, so that they must be excluded from justification, where human 
works could be nothing but works of merit. 


Now I am sure that Professor Sasse knows quite well his article of sanctification 
and has no desire to belittle. But why then does he condemn the prayer of the 
Gregorian canon that we be filled with all heavenly benediction and grace? Per- 
haps his interpretation of Luther leads him to restrict the benefits of the Eucharist 
to forgiveness of sins, to the article of justification. (This is My Body, Minne- 
apolis, 1959, pp. 111ff.) But this is not Luther’s own opinion: “For the sacrament 
has no blessing and significance unless love grows daily and so changes a man 
that he is made one with all the others” (Treatise on the Blessed Sacrament, 1519; 
Works, Philadelphia edition, volume 2, p. 17.) Nor is it the opinion of the old 
theology: “By baptism we are regenerated and renewed; by the Lord’s Supper we 
are fed and nourished unto eternal life. In Baptism . . . faith is kindled by the 
Holy Spirit; in . . . the Supper it is increased, confirmed, and sealed” (Gerhard; 
Schmid’s Doctrinal Theology of the Evangelical Lutheran Church, Philadelphia, 
1889, p. 582). See also the Large Catechism 5.24. 


Or perhaps he would restrict the idea of Grace to the article of justification, and 
explain the divine indwelling in man in some other way. But that too would be 
an innovation. Indwelling grace is clearly taught by Lutheran theologians of the 
strictest school, such as Baier and Quenstedt (Schmid, pp. 476f.). If grace is in- 
dwelling, the saints can be said to be full of it. 


The polemic intention of those who go beyond the old Lutheran theology and 
deny indwelling grace is sound; they want to oppose the Romish notion of grace 
as an infused created substance. But the same intention motivated the older theo- 
logians to speak of the Trinity dwelling in man, of a union of the substance of 
the Trinity with the substance of regenerate man, in a way which differs from the 
general omnipresence of God (Schmid, pp. 485ff.; cf. Formula of Concord, Epit- 
ome, 3.18, and Solid Declaration 3.65). 


This way of speaking, of man’s participation in the divine nature, is biblical 
(2 Peter 1.4), but it has grave dangers, because the essential indwelling of the 
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entire Trinity in the believer can be interpreted as a monstrous sort of incarnation 
involving two substances and four hypostases. Such a doctrine was not in the mind 
of the old dogmaticians, and elsewhere the Formula of Concord clearly states that 
even 2 Peter refers not to an indwelling of the whole fullness of deity, which can 
be ascribed only to Christ, but to an indwelling by grace only (Solid Declaration 
8.34). Evidently then what is meant is not a direct union of the substance of God 
and the substance of man, where substance means strictly the very essence of God 
as he is in himself. The apparent contradiction is the result of a terminological 
difficulty growing out of the Reformers’ rejection of created grace, a radical de- 
parture from mediaeval theology. The Christian is united with God himself, not 
with any gift or power other than God; yet not with the whole fullness of deity, 
with the ineffable essence of God known only to himself. We are driven to the 
patristic distinction between the essence of God proper, about which we know 
nothing, and that energy, or operation, of God which is uncreated, that is, God 
himself and not an accident or any impersonal substance, which is called the 
kingdom and the power and the glory of God, which we can know and attain to 
and which is the grace active in the justification and sanctification of the Christian. 
(It is one and the same grace: Schmid, p. 476). Unless this distinction is made, 
there is utter confusion and contradiction. 


The liturgical renewal is not the only important movement in the Church today. 
There are renewals also in Biblical, patristic, and reformation studies, and an ecu- 
menical movement which has not only brought us into contact with other Christian 
traditions in a new way but has also forced us to re-examine our own heritage. 
The doctrine which the liturgical movement must embody cannot be a simple repe- 
tition of the theological statements of the Book of Concord or of the old theologians, 
although we must continue to honor and learn from them and hold fast to the 
faith which was theirs. We must remember that pietism, for all its inadequacies, 
was a legitimate protest against the scholastic formalism into which our worship and 
doctrine had fallen. But I think it can be shown directly from our symbols and 
from the strictest old-Lutheran theologians that the reductionism which so often 
passes as the only pure evangelical doctrine is not our authentic tradition. A doc- 
trine of grace which really does justice to the teaching of the mystical union is as 
far removed from a merely declared favor Dei as it is from Rome's gratia creata. 
The article of justification is indeed the keystone of the old dogmatic theology, and 
must be no less important for us; but it is no service either to the orthodox theo- 
logians or to ourselves, to represent an impoverished interpretation of it as the 
whole of that theology. Justification without sanctification, that is, faith without 
works, is dead. 


Because you have promised an issue devoted to Mariology, I shall not discuss 
Professor Sasse’s rejection of the Assumption, although he is far from Luther here. 
Nor shall I dispute some other statements in his letter with which I disagree; 
rather let me express complete agreement with his insistence that those of us who 
work for a renewal of the liturgical life of our Church show patience, love, and hu- 
mility toward the members of our communities, taking care not to offend the weak 
or elevate ourselves above our brothers. I hope Professor Sasse will not cease to 
remind us that theology and worship belong together, not in opposite camps. And 
I think that he must be aware of the danger in the reductionism of which I have 
complained. May we hear more from him about it. 


—Stephen C. Reynolds 
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Book Reviews— 


THE EUCHARIST AND LITURGICAL RENEWAL. Edited by Massey H. 
Shepherd Jr. New York: Oxford University Press, 1960. 143 pages. $3.00. 


This book is the harvest displayed and offered at the market place of the Litur- 
gical Conference held at St. Paul’s Episcopal Church, San Antonio, Texas, in 1959. 
Eight laborers brought in the seven essays and one sermon included in this volume 
as their gleanings. Their harvest is packaged handily and well in this book. The 
workers include bishops, priests, and two laymen. They also have in their company 
one Orthodox priest, the Rev. Fr. A. Schmemann. They all study the Eucharist. 
This is their field. They study its relation to the Bible, its relation to the Church, 
its relation to the process of education, its economic and its social implications, and 
its relation to the clergy and laity. 


All the workers do not glean with the same skill; nor do they return with the 
same quality results. Dora Phyllis Chaplin, Assistant Professor at General Seminary, 
goes into the field to gather the yield that will nourish our educational insights. 
She seems to be hindered. It’s as though her container is too small and too feminine. 
It is rather empty besides. It can hardly be compared to the truck-loads poured out 
for us by A. Schmemann or Fr. W. O. Cross, or Bishop Stephen F. Bayne, Jr. Those 
interested in learning the implications of the Eucharist for the Educational Process 
must look elsewhere. Dr. F. S. Cellier brings in his gleanings about the relation of 
clergy and laity. This isn’t exactly his topic but it’s about all he brings to market. 
The tension between the clergy and laity (and there must be some in the Episcopal 
Church, even though it calls itself Protestant-Episcopal) isn’t relieved by Dr. Cellier. 


With these weaknesses out of the way let us look to the strength and beauty of 
the harvest. It is truly strong and nourishing fare. The tour through the Orthodox 
liturgy led graciously by Fr. Schmeman is indeed beautiful. It is an inspiration to 
walk through the eastern cathedral of the Byzantine liturgy. From first to last his 
words are important, just as from first to last, every word, action, and object is 
important in that Eastern rite. This tour alone is worth the price. 


Bishop Bayne offers great nourishment in such words as these: ‘Time and 
Eternity must be held together, and the meeting place is in the soul of mankind; 
and it is at the altar.” He speaks to us about the Eucharist and the Church and on 
page 18 says, ‘The dying of the Lord Jesus in our bodies—this is the unity of the 
altar; this is the essential nature of the Church.”’ Later he adds, “The Eucharist is 
the present form of the Act of God, in time, and the supreme act of God, which 
yet will not be supreme until it is acted out in the lives of those for whom God 
waits, in terrible and costly patience.” 


Another noteworthy offering of the book is made by the Rev. Fr. John M. Holt. 
He speaks about the Eucharist and the Bible. “They both have significance far be- 
yond their outward appearance; but . . . the same basic significance and function 
give meaning to both; confrontation with redemption and response to grace.” This 
essay would probably be most thoroughly examined by men of our Church, and it 
would prove helpful to them all. 


Others who present their work in this book are: John P. Craine, Wilford O. 
Cross, and Everett H. Jones. 


The whole effort of the conference is noteworthy, however, regardless of these 
essays and this book. It is a challenge to other Churches to see that such a confer- 
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ence can attract an attendance of 700 people. It is a challenge to other Church 
leaders to see that the two most influential Episcopalian clergymen assist and help 
promote such efforts in their jurisdiction. I’m speaking about Bishop S. F. Bayne, 
Jr., and Presiding Bishop Arthur Lichtenberger. How long will it be before other 
Liturgical Churches show such maturity of interest and leadership? 


—Daniel W. Fuelling 





INVITATION TO WORSHIP. By Clifford Ansgar Nelson. Rock Island; Au- 
gustana Press, 1960. 178 pages. $3.00 


This book is unique as devotional and liturgical literature. Liturgically oriented 
devotional books are rare, and not widely distributed, but this promises to become 
popular both in and out of the Liturgical Piety. There are collections of sermons 
on the parts of the liturgy, and many booklets and tracts interpreting The Service 
to laymen and clergy alike, but few books on the Liturgy are of a devotional nature. 


It is as a devotional interpretation of the Liturgy that Invitation to Worship finds 
its chief value. Dr. Nelson’s purpose, as stated on the jacket, is “to guide the reader 
to a richer understanding of the Lutheran Liturgy as found in the Service Book and 
Hymnal”. We might add, that it is also of value to those using other forms of 
the Common Service. He succeeds remarkably well, while at the same time con- 
tributing a good piece of devotional literature, a task to which Dr. Nelson is no 
stranger. 


The devotional aim of Invitation to Worship must constantly be kept in mind. 
It is not a theology of worship, or a handbook on the Liturgy. One must go else- 
where for these. It is a devotional book for laymen, meant to increase their appre- 
ciation of the Service used in their Church. 


However, it has great value for the pastor, especially as he seeks to introduce 
these new forms to his congregation. Pastors of those churches who formerly used 
a liturgy other than the Common Service will find it especially helpful. This re- 
viewer is using Dr. Nelson’s remarks to enrich his own comments in a series of 
sermonettes on the Liturgy. In a parish which has had hostility to the new common 
Liturgy it has become a source of consolation. 


One feature that makes the book valuable is its comprehensiveness: not just one 
chapter each on the parts of the Liturgy, but often several. For instance, three on 
the Confession of Sins, and four on the Kyrie. Every detail is covered, making it a 
virtual treasurehouse in this respect. 


Some readers of UNA SANCTA will not agree with all that Pastor Nelson says, but 
this should not drive them away. Ultra-Catholics will not agree with his treatment 
of “The Church is Catholic’ and “The Church is Apostolic.” Their objection would 
be that he doesn’t say enough. But the shibboleth will be “What does he say about 
the Eucharist?” Readers have little to fear here. Pastor Nelson’s exaltation of the 
Holy Sacrament is of the highest order, although we may disagree at some points. 
His statement that ‘the Sacrament of the Altar is a worship that was instituted by 
7 Lord,” will be disputed by those who say it was the only worship instituted 

y Him. 


The author encourages the practice of giving opportunity for Communion each 
Sunday, but does not indicate that this be at the Chief Service. In fact, he questions 
the wisdom of the idea that “the Holy Communion shall simply be added to every 
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service of worship,” feeling that the distinction of the Ancient Church between the 
Mass of the Learners and the Mass of the Faithful should be kept. The Communion 
Service then should be, if possible, a private affair of the Church, and not cele- 
brated before profane eyes. 


Dr. Nelson shows that the Common Liturgy is not a program of worship drawn 
up by a committee, or invented by those of peculiar liturgical mind, but is the 
ancient worship of the Christian Church, in the spirit of the Scriptures and the 
Lutheran doctrines. He does not argue his case by appealing to the Lutheran Con- 
fessions, as some do, an appeal which means little to the average layman. 


—William N. Leed 





ACOLYTES AND ALTAR GUILDS. By Peter A. Reinertsen. Rock Island, IIli- 
nois: Augustana Press, 1960. 149 pages. $3.50. 


This book would serve as an excellent primer for any congregation seeking to 
establish an Acolyte program or an Altar Guild, and could also be profitably used to 
strengthen such programs in a parish where they are not now functioning to fullest 
advantage. 


It is of special interest to note that this fine little book has been written by a 
Lutheran layman, a member of the Augustana Synod. Mr. Reinertsen seems to be 
aware of the problems and needs of the Church, especially those affecting the wor- 
ship services. His wholesome attitude towards the value and importance of worship 
is best summed up by his own opening statement in the preface to this book: ‘‘The 
worship of God is the most profound experience in which the human spirit can 
engage. 


In the first few chapters of his book, Mr. Reinertsen discusses, in a concise but 
meaningful manner, the development of worship and liturgical forms in the Christian 
Church, the various furnishings, appointments, paraments, and vestments connected 
with worship, and the language of symbolism. These chapters would give a good 
basic knowledge of these subjects to all who would study them, and are the best 
portions of his book in my opinion. They could profitably be studied by newly formed 
Acolyte groups or Altar Guilds, and would serve as a good refresher course for es- 
tablished groups. 


The two closing chapters deal with the organization and duties of Altar Guilds 
and Acolytes. These pages are filled with much valuable information which would 
aid any Pastor in establishing such groups in his congregation. 


In a few brief appendices the author presents an outline of a training and con- 
ditioning program for Altar Guilds and Acolytes, a leader’s guide for these programs, 
and a suggested Acolyte consecration ceremony. 


UNA SANCTA readers would find one of the most glaring weaknesses of this 
book to be the fact that the writer lists the Holy Communion as an Occasional Service, 
not the chief and central service of the Christian Church. (Perhaps he is only recog- 
nizing the sad truth of normative American Lutheran practice, which all too often 
has relegated the celebration of the Holy Eucharist to an Occasional Service.) Closely 
allied to this treatment of the Eucharist is the fact that he makes no mention of the 
duties of Acolytes in serving at the Altar in the historic manner for the celebrations 
of the Blessed Sacrament. The richest and fullest opportunities for Acolytes to serve, 
in such manner, are not mentioned at all by the author. 
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All in all, however, this book provides the necessary information for founding 
Altar Guilds and Acolyte programs, and can be highly recommended for parishes 
which desire to initiate such programs, thus filling a gap in Lutheranism regarding 
these two areas of parish life. 


—Richard A. Swanson 





MY CHURCH BOOK. By Marie Hankla Olander. Rock Island, Ill.: Augus- 
tana Press, 1960. 64 pages. $1.00. 


Several years ago in these pages we called attention to the need for illustrated 
books interpreting the worship of the Church for children. This need has been 
very ably satisfied for older children by The Little Service Book, which has achieved 
a wide circulation. Now the Augustana Press has entered the field with a book 
designed to appeal to pre-school and primary children. 


My Church Book makes no attempt to state a ‘theology of worship.” It simply 
assumes a situation in which a child attends the Service with his parents. It does 
not explain why he is there, or what he is really doing there. Considering the age 
of the children involved, this is not in itself a weakness in this book. Nevertheless, 
there are tacit assumptions which underlie what the book actually says. It would 
not be unfair to characterize the answer to the question, “Why does the child 
worship?” with which the author operates, as summed up in the sentence, “Be- 
cause he or she is a baptized child of God’’—even though Baptism is not mentioned 
at all. The answer to the question, ““What is he doing here?” which is behind this 
book, is a bit less precise, but it would seem to center about the idea of “growth 
in grace. 


Sound as these underlying assumptions are, the book has missed the point by 
not interpreting worship more fully in terms of the Real Presence of our Lord. The 
child, a member of God’s family—the Church—comes here to meet Jesus, the 
Head of the family, to receive His love, to give himself as Jesus’ helper. Surely 
these are concepts that can be made real for the young child. The lack of this under- 
standing of worship results in a loss of much of the dramatic interest that is in- 
herent in the Liturgy. This basic fault becomes obvious in the fact that this descrip- 
tion of the Service ends with the Prayer of the Church, Lord’s Prayer, and Bene- 
diction. There is not a word about the Holy Communion! 


There are many attractive aspects to Mrs. Olander’s work. I believe she has 
succeeded in explaining the individual parts of the Service which are treated in a 
manner that would be satisfying to the younger child. Don Wallerstedt’s illustra- 
tions are appealing. (They are mostly centered on the persons and things the child 
actually sees in Church, rather than on the Biblical events represented by the parts 
of the Liturgy.) It is good also to note the recognition that the worship life of the 
congregation includes the children, in a day when they are so often shunted off to 
“worship centers” in the parish education building or separated from the whole 
family of God in special “junior worship.” The basic criticism indicated above is 
required simply because this book reflects a widespread situation in the Church 
itself—the prevalence of Ante-Communion as the “chief service,” as well as the 
restriction of participation in the Sacrament to adults. A book for small children 
is still needed which does not accept the status quo of this lamentable situation. 


—G.CS. 
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THE DAY OF LIGHT: THE BIBLICAL AND LITURGICAL MEANING OF 
SUNDAY. By H. B. Porter. Greenwich, Conn.: The Seabury Press, 1960. 86 
pages. $1.75 


Dr. Porter, associate professor of Ecclesiastical History at Nashotah House, has 
written a fascinating study of the Biblical and liturgical meaning of Sunday. It is 
the author's thesis that many of the questions which arise on the proper observ- 
ance of the Third Commandment cannot be answered unless we face the more 
basic problem of what Sunday is. 


In this brief monograph Dr. Porter examines the historical, Biblical and liturgical 
meaning of the first day of the week. He shows how the sabbath of the age of the 
old Israel is fulfilled in the rest of our Lord in the tomb and how the first day of 
the week is substituted by the Christians, in the age of the new Israel, for the 
Jewish sabbath. With a mysticism which recalls Psalm 19 (“Day unto day uttereth 
speech and night unto night showeth knowledge’) the author contends that Sun- 
day is THE day for the celebration of the Eucharist and for Christian Baptism. 


—Charles D. Trexler, Jr. 





The Lutheran Liturgical Choir of Greater Cincinnati presents 


Two Long-Playing, 12 inch, Record Albums, 
containing the finest in sacred music 


No. 1—Side 1: To Our Redeemer’s Glorious Name, Tye; Canon, Christ Is Risen, Gumpelz- 
haimer; Psalm 98, Bourgeois-Van Helsema; Psalm 96, Schuetz; Canon, O 
Jesus Christ All Praise to Thee, Agricola; A Virgin Unspotted, Billings; 
A Child Is Born in Bethlehem, Praetorius; Adoremus Te Christe, Palestrina; 
Born Today, Sweelinck. 
Side 2: Choral Meditations on the Passion of Our Lord, Sydow. 


No. 2—Side 1: Canon, Through North and South, Billings; Agnus Dei, Hassler; Psallite, 
Praetorius; A Virgin Unspoited, Billings; A Child Is Born in Bethlehem, 
Praetorius; Born Today, Sweelinck. 
Side 2: Maria Sat in Cattle Stall, Raphael; Comfort Ye My People, Bunjes; 
The Christmas Story, Petzold. 
$3.98 per record. Send orders to: Liturgical Records 
1208 Race Street 
Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
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Editorial Correspondence— 


U.L.C.A. CONFERENCE ON WORSHIP 


For the first time in the history of American Lutheranism a conference on the 
theology and conduct of worship was officially sponsored and financed by the 
Church. The conference, built on the theme, “The Living Liturgy,” was held at 
Trinity Church, Fort Wayne, Indiana, on November 29 and 30, 1960. It was spon- 
sored by the Department of Worship of the United Lutheran Church in America. 
The official delegates were the chairmen of synodical committees on worship, the 
professors of liturgics and of church music at U. L. C. A. seminaries and colleges, 
and the members of the consulting committee of the Department of Worship. 


The Department of Worship, created in 1954 by the U. L. C. A., is rather 
unique among the various Lutheran Churches. The purpose of the department is 
to enrich the devotional life of the church and to elevate the standards of taste 
and practice in church worship. The os also has the responsibility for the 
approval of all matters pertaining to formal worship bearing the imprint of the 
Church or its boards, agencies and auxiliaries. We thank God that the Church is 
finally assuming responsibility for the promotion of good liturgical practices and 
the best types and forms of church music. Too long the Church has been eager to 
promote plush conferences on stewardship, evangelism, social responsibility, urban 
churches, education (higher and lower). while ignoring the primary responsibility 
of the church to worship and adore the Triune God. Dr. Edgar Brown, the execu- 
tive director of the department of worship once remarked that in heaven there 
will be no committees on stewardship, evangelism, or education, but only a com- 
mittee on worship. 


In an introductory statement on the purpose of the conference, Dr. Brown told 
the delegates and visitors that at this first conference the department decided to 
start at the beginning—to discuss what worship is and what we are doing at wor- 
ship. The department rightly rejected the idea of making this just another work- 
shop on the Service Book and Hymnal where delegates would practice speech- 
rhythm chanting and hear about the latest “directives” on adiaphora. 


The heart of the conference was the presentation of three papers on the first 
day. The first, prepared by the Rev. Henry Horn, pastor of the University Church, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, was entitled, ‘““The Plea of a Parish Pastor,” and stated 
the problems that face the local pastor in making the parish worship life meaning- 
ful and intelligible to modern man. The second paper, written by Dr. Krister Sten- 
dahl, a priest of the Church of Sweden and professor of New Testament at the 
Harvard Divinity School, entitled, “Liturgy and Theology,” delineated the witness 
of biblical theology to questions voiced in the first paper. The final paper by Dr. 
Edward T. Horn, III, pastor of Trinity Church, Germantown, Pa., and chairman 
of the permanent Commission on the Liturgy and Hymnal, aimed at the practical 
solution of problems relating to the liturgical heritage of the church. The thorough 
planning for the conference was evidenced by the fact that copies of the three 
lectures were all prepared in advance and distributed to the delegates at the time of 
registration. 


The Plea of a Parish Pastor 


In his paper, “The Plea of a Parish Pastor,” Henry Horn made those present 
squirm in their seats as he stated the crucial areas of concern that a parish pastor 
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faces in his leadership in worship. His first question dealt with the proper relation 
between belief and rite (cult) in worship. “Does one approach worship from his 
beliefs and then construct his worship? Are religious rites the simple expressions 
of previous beliefs—or could it be the other way around? Is it even possible to 
construct a ‘theology of worship’—a project which Continental Lutherans are al- 
ways demanding—or is the life of worship the source of our theology?” In raising 
these questions Pastor Horn pleads for help for those in the front lines, in “‘no- 
man’s land,’ where the theologians and liturgists carry out their battle. “To what 
extent can the theologian help us? Can there be a theology of worship, or is this 
going down the wrong path? What is the relation between belief and liturgy and 
how can this relationship be safeguarded?” 


The second question asked if there is any acceptable standard of liturgical pro- 
ptiety that can be offered to the parish pastor? Pastor Horn dug into four layers 
of confusion which face the pastor in trying to answer this question. American 
Lutherans started out by being pietists, unconcerned about a liturgy, living or 
dead; next came the Common Service, adopting the standard of ‘the common con- 
sent of the pure Lutheran liturgies of the 16th century”; then the niceties of the 
Anglican revival with its fussiness; and finally the top layer of the new Service 
Book and Hymnal. “For some of us, these four different standards of liturgical 
practice have come upon us in one generation. There are fundamental incon- 
sistencies between them. Does one stop his clock at the Reformation, in the 17th 
century pietism, in the Oxford Revival of the last century, in the practice of the 
pre-Constantinian Church? Is there not some standard of liturgical propriety which 
frees the people of God in 1960 to be themselves?” 


To these questions the lecturer added the questions of lack of communication 
between the languages of the world and the language of worship; of the conflict 
of worship and promotional programs of the church where worship is so often 
merely the backdrop for the ‘administration of the temple’—for the commis- 
sioning of “fishermen and stewards”; of the critical problem of the use of the 
liturgy in the establishment of missions in the post-Christian era. 


Theology and Liturgy 


The witness of biblical theology in answer to the agonizing questions of the first 
paper was made explicit by Dr. Krister Stendahl in the paper, ‘Theology and 
Liturgy.” Professor Stendahl began by denying that Jesus was more a prophet than 
a priest—a dream of the 19th century theological mind. Jesus was not primarily the 
“super-prophet of ethical monotheism,” but “his messianic claims were rooted in 
the reality of Old Testament cult... .. In short, we have come to see the New 
Testament and the early Church as an organic reality, centered in the cultic life, 


not in a direct concern for dogmatic or ethical thought for the sake of theological 
formulations.” 


To answer the question of an acceptable standard of liturgical propriety, the sec- 
ond lecturer showed that liturgical worship is not basically a matter of dignity, 
formality or proper manners, “but the essence of cult and liturgy was and is 
something much deeper than the complexity versus the simplicity, or the informal 
versus the formal. In all its informality—which we often overdo in our descrip- 
tions of the early Church—there was a basic liturgical structure and a sacramental 
and cultic realism here which was miles apart from what we could call free forms 
of worship . . . The very informality of the early Church is a good help to dis- 
tinguish between what really matters and what is adiaphora.”’ 
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This statement of Professor Stendahl is one which should be read and memorized 
by those interested in the liturgical revival. The real matter of worship is not to be 
found in dressing up the service, but rather in seeing in the liturgy an expression 
of our true being—members of the household of God, a people of his possession. 


In answer to the question of the vocabulary of worship and the effectiveness of a 
liturgical approach in mission congregations, the lecturer stated that the liturgy in 
principle is a ‘family activity.” It is not to be used consciously as an effective means 
or method for bringing people into the family. The kerygma is primarily addressed 
to those outside the family. Within the family we are reminded who we are, what 
God has done for us, and we are urged to become what we rea//) are in Christ. 
The four pillars of the life of the church as described in Acts 2:42 are the teach- 
ings of the Apostles (not kerygma), the fellowship, the breaking of the bread, and 
the prayers. 


A valid criticism of our present liturgical life expressed by Dr. Stendahl is the 
weakness of the element of prayer. “Men and women who know how to pray, and 
to whom this is the very heart of their religious life, often sit properly quiet but 
spiritually inactive in our pews. Many people who kneel at their bed would think 
it strange to kneel in church. The liturgical life becomes cold and formal. Ways 
must be found to bring these two streams together, or rather: To bring the stream 
of prayer into the pool of liturgical monologues.” 


Professor Stendahl concluded his paper with what might be termed a plea to let 
worship be worship. The words Dominus vobiscum are more correctly translated, 
“The Lord is with you”: it is not a pious prayer that this might be so. ‘Since the 
Lord 7s with us, we can settle down to our business as a Church: We can pray.” 


The Order of the Church 


Dr. Edward T. Horn, III (a brether of the first lecturer), as chairman of the 
Commission on the Liturgy and Hymnal, is eminently qualified to discuss the 
answer to the questions raised by the first two lecturers as these answers relate to 
the order of the Church. This order, he stated, “is not an archaeological artifact. 
In every age it demonstrates adaption to the contemporary culture while yet retain- 
ing the tradition founded on the faith delivered to the saints.” 


In answer to the question of the relation between belief and rite the lecturer 
points out that “primarily, it appears that the beliefs of the church grew out of the 
worshipping community.’ The experience of God of the worshipping community 
has and should effect the formation of belief. ‘Belief and rite should go hand in 
hand, the rite exhibiting the belief, and the belief informing the rite.” 


In the discussion of an acceptable standard of liturgical propriety, the lecturer 
reminds us of the difference in ceremonial and rite. The rite as the witness of the 
church should be respected and maintained in its integrity with its flexibility of 
“shall” and ‘“‘may” rubrics. On the other hand liturgical propriety in ceremonial 
is dependent upon the needs of a specific situation. It is amazing that so many of 
the most elemental facts concerning the use of the liturgy should need to be spelled 
out at a conference of this type—attended by those responsible for the worship of 
the church! 


The lecturer was on rather thin ice when he began his defense of the “venerable 
tradition” of Elizabethan English. If the members of our congregations were all 
poets like Dr. Horn, the problem of language would be much simpler. While re- 
specting the importance of beauty and dignity of the text, the matter of communi- 
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cation is more important. I seriously wonder how many laymen know who or what 
a ‘‘salutary precept” is. The problem, as Dr. Horn stated, is a thorny one. The 
Church is and should be conservative (thank goodness the Common Service Book 
never adopted the American Revised Version as did Augustana!), yet we must not 
have dignity or beauty at the expense of understanding. 


On the question of the inappropriateness of liturgical worship to mission situa- 
tions, Dr. Horn gave a hearty “Amen” to Dr. Stendahl’s exegesis. ‘Too often our 
preaching has been directed to the church as though it were damned, and to the 
world as though it were saved. The direction of the liturgy is Godward, and only 
those who have come to know God can have any real appreciation of a Godward 
direction.” 


In the remainder of his paper, Dr. Horn discussed the real problems which 
faced the Joint Commission in combining the multitude of national traditions and 
practices in rites, hymns, calendar, etc., into one book. Perhaps those who were 
not directly related to this task will never fully understand the complexity of the 
problems the Commission faced. For example, in the calendar “Barnabas, about 
whom we know more than we do about many of the Twelve, failed to pass muster. 
Timothy, young friend of St. Paul, fell by the wayside. Mary Magdalene made it 
in the Lutheran Church—Missouri Synod, but failed in the Commission. Our cal- 
endar should express the continuity of the church which has its heroes in every 
age. 


The Value of the Conference 


The value of the conference will be dependent upon whether those attending 
will seek to bring the principles and emphasis into the synods and local parishes. 
Dr. Brown stated specifically that the end result sought is that through the worship 
life of our parishes God be worshipped and that the members of the Body of 
Christ become conscious of what they really are. 


The second day of the conference was devoted to reports of the discussion groups 
held the previous evening; a panel discussion of the work of synodical committees 
on worship; and of the devotional life in our theological seminaries. Many who 
attended the conference felt that more time should have been devoted to smaller 
group discussions. 


The Department of Worship and its executive director, Dr. Edgar Brown, should 
be highly congratulated for this pioneer step in the right direction. (Could this have 
ever happened in the Missouri Synod or The American Lutheran Church?) It is 
hoped that the excellent papers will be published and made available to the public. 
Such a conference each year could provide the church with an excellent collection 
of material which would deepen our devotional life, and raise the standards of 
taste and practices in our parishes. 


Services during the conference were held in Trinity Church. Matins and Vespers 
were intoned, and the Evening Suffrages were said at the close of the first evening. 
However, on the Feast of St. Andrew the Sacrament was not celebrated. The com- 
mittee thought they had better play it safe! The Ante-Communion was sung, and 
Dr. William Seaman preached on the St. Andrew's Day Gospel. But this is the 
state of the Church today! Perhaps someday by God's grace, the Sacrament will be 
restored again in its fullness to the people of God. 

J. Stephen Bremer 
Pastor, St. Mark's Church 
Chicago, Ill. 
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DIRECTORY OF CHURCH SERVICES 


GUTTENBERG, IOWA 


St. Paul’s 

Rev. Howard |. Black 
1S: 8 am AC, 10:30 am HC; Other S: 8 am HC, 
10:30 am AC; Daily: M-W-F 7:45 am HC, T-Th 
7 pm HC, Sat 10 am HC; Conf: Sat 7:30-8:30 pm; 
Compline: Sat 8:30 pm 


212 South First St. 


BAYONNE, NEW JERSEY 


St. John’s 

Rev. Edward F. Peters 
1S & 3S: 10:45 am HC; 2S, 4S & 5S: 10:45 am 
AC; HD: 8 pm HC; W (Adv & Lent) 8 pm V 


28 West 27th St. 


BRONX, NEW YORK CITY 


Our Saviour 1734 Williamsbridge Rd. 
Dr. Berthold von Schenck, Rev. W. Huchthausen 
Sun: 8:30 & 11 am Sung Mass; HD: 9 & 10:15 
am Eu; Conf: W before Adv., W before Lent, W 
of Holy Week, W before Pentecost 9 & 10:15 
am & 8 pm. W (Adv & Lent) 8 pm V 


Pilgrim 923 Woodycrest Ave. 
Rev. John E. Halborg 
Sun: 11 am The Service; HD: As Announced 


BROOKLYN, NEW YORK CITY 
Ckrist—“Brooklyn’s Little Cathedral’ 

1084 Lafayette Ave. (at Broadway) 
Rev. Wilbert A. Boerstler 
Sun: 9:30 am The Service in Spanish; 10:45 am 
The Service in English (Sung Eu 1$ & 3S) W 
(Lent) 8 pm 


Holy Redeemer 
Rev. Ernest Pretsch 
Sun: 8:30 & 11 am The Mass; HD: 9 am The 
Mass; 1S Choral V 


St. Philip’s 
Rev. R. A. Swanson 
8:30 am AC (3S HC); 9:30 am HC; 11 am AC 


(1S HC); HD: 7:15 pm HC: W (Adv & Lent) 7:15 
pm HC, 8 pm V 


St. Stephen’s E. 28 at Newkirk Ave. 


Rev. Oliver W. Powers, Rev. James R. Corgee 
Sun: 8 am HC, 9:30 am Mat (ex. 2S HC) 11 am 
AC (ex 1S HC) HD: 10 am & 8 pm HC. 


1217 Sutter Ave. 


85 Forbell St. 
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ROOSEVELT, L.I., N.Y. 


Good Shepherd Babylon Tpke. 
Rev. Charles D. Trexler, Jr., Rev. Glenn C. Stone 
Sun: 8 am HC, 9:30 am Mat, 11:15 am HC, HD: 
8 am HC 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Emanuel 

Rev. Carl A. Werner 
Sun: 8:30 am HC, 9:30 am Gottesdienst (1S & 
HD 9:15 am Abendmahlgottesdienst), 9:45 am 
SS, 11 am AC (1S & HD, HC), 4:30 pm Litany; 
HD: 7:30 pm V or HC; W (Adv & Lent) 7:30 pm 
Litany; Conf: Fri 7:30-8:30 pm (by app’tm’t) 


813 West Lehigh Ave. 


Fourth & Carpenter Sts. 


Holy Cross 

Rev. C. Marcus Engdahl 
Sun: 9:30 am Deutscher Gottensdienst 11 am 
Sung Mass & Sermon; M-W-F (Adv & Lent) 5:30 
pm Low Mass; Sat (Adv & Lent) 10 am Low Mass 
HD: As announced; Adv: Th 8 pm V & devotions; 
Lent: Th 8 pm devotions & stations 


READING, PA. 


Holy Redeemer 

Lancaster Ave. and Brookline Plaza 
Rev. Edward Emmers, Rev. Walter R. Keim 
Sun: 8:30 am HC (said), 9:30 am Mat. & In- 
struction, 10:45 am HC (sung); HD: 8 am HC; 
Lent: 8 pm V, Easter Vigil, Holy Sat. 10:30 pm 


DALLAS, TEXAS 


Emanuel 
Rev. A. T. Swanson, Jr. 
Sun: 9 am Eu, 11 am AC (ex 1S HC); HD: 10 am 
or 7:30 pm Eu; W 12:15 pm Mat. 


Peak and San Jacinto 


WASHINGTON, D. C. (southeast) 


Holy Comforter Branch & Alabama Aves. 
Rev. Franklin G. Senger, III 

Sun: 8:00 am Sung Eu; 9:30 am SS; 11 am AC 
(1$ HC); HD 8 pm Eu; Mat 11 am Sat, Daily in 
Adv. & Lent (ex W sung V 8 pm); Conf: daily 
(ex Th) 11 am-1 pm 


Key: AC, Ante-Communion; Adv, Advent; Conf, Con- 
fession; ex, except; EU, Eucharist; 1S, first Sun. of 
month; 2S, second Sun. of month, etc.; HC, Holy 
Communion; HD, Holy Nays; Mat, Matins; SS, Sunday 
School; V, Vespers. 
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